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that teach us. Modern pictures are, no doubt, delightful ^to
look at. At least, some of them are. But they are quite
impossible to live with; they are too clever, too assertive, too
intellectual. Their meaning is too obvious, and their method
too clearly defined. One exhausts what they have to say in
a very short time, and then they become as tedious as one's
relations. I am very fond of the work of many of the Im-
pressionist painters of Paris and London. Subtlety and dis-
tinction have not yet left the school. Some of their arrangements
and harmonies serve to remind one of the unapproachable
beauty of Gautier's immortal Symphonie en Blanc Majeur, that
flawless masterpiece of colour and music which may have
suggested the type as well as the titles of many of their best
pictures. For a class that welcomes the incompetent with
sympathetic eagerness., and that confuses the bizarre with the
beautiful, and vulgarity with truth, they are extremely accom-
plished. They can do etchings that have the brilliancy of
epigrams, pastels that are as fascinating as paradoxes, and as
for their portraits, whatever the commonplace may say against
them, no one can deny that they possess that unique and wonder-
ful charm which belongs to works of pure fiction. But even
the Impressionists, earnest and industrious as they are, will
not do. I like them. Their white keynote, with its variations
in lilac, was an era in colour. Though the moment does not
make the man, the moment certainly makes the Impressionist,
and for the moment in art, and the " moment's monument/*
as Kossetti phrased it, what may not be said? They are
suggestive also. If they have not opened the eyes of the blind,
they have at least given great encouragement to the short-
sighted, and while their leaders may have all the inexperience
of old age, their young men are far too wise to be ever sensible.
Yet they will insist on treating painting as if it were a mode
of autobiography invented for the use of the illiterate, and are
always prating to us on their coarse gritty canvases of their
unnecessary selves and their unnecessary opinions, and spoiling
by a vulgar over-emphasis that fine contempt of nature which
is the best and only modest thing about them. One tires, at
the end, ol the work of individuals whose individuality is always
noisy, and generally uninteresting. There is far more to be
said in favour of that newer school at Paris, the Archaicistes,
as they call themselves, who, refusing to leave the artist entirely
at the mercy of the weather, do not find the ideal of art in
mere atmospheric effect, but seek rather for the imaginative